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If  the  truth  be  told  Scottish  Methodism  has  never  played  a 
vast  role  in  the  church  history  of  Scotland  or  of  any  other  nation, 
but  it  is  worth  some  attention  even  in  an  age  in  which  ecumenical 
niceties  are  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  truth,  on  three 
grounds:  it  has  occasionally  been  symptomatic  of  wider 

developments  in  the  field  of  Scottish  religion;  it  casts  a good  deal 
of  light  on  Methodist  official  psychology,  and,  though  that  too  is 
hardly  an  article  by  which  the  church  stands  or  falls,  it  is  a larger 
matter  than  Scottish  Methodism  itself;  and  it  is  an  interesting 
study  in  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  decision-making,  the  quality 
of  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  church  historians  have  done  little 
by  overt  effort  to  improve.  For,  in  the  age  of  Jabez  Bunting, 
Scottish  Methodism  seemed  an  inexplicable  anomaly.  In  the  first 
decade  of  the  19th  century  when  American  Methodism  seemed  to 
have  burst  all  bounds,  and  English  Methodism  was  growing  at  a 
rate  exceeding  John  Wesley’s  wildest  dreams,  enthusiasts  had  seen 
Methodism  as  the  religion  of  the  future.  In  fact  the  period  of 
breakneck  growth  lasted  barely  a generation  after  Wesley’s  death, 
and  the  subsequent  age  of  Bunting  was  preoccupied  first  with  the 
financial  and  administrative  problems  that  growth  created,  and 
then  with  the  still  more  painful  issue  of  what  to  do  next;  but  it 
was  still  a period  of  very  considerable  growth,  both  in  absolute 
terms  and  relative  to  the  population  as  a whole.  To  this  glad 
picture  Scottish  Methodism  refused  to  conform.  Growing  slowly, 
to  a bare  thousand  members  in  1790,  it  had  reached  3,700  by 
1819,  and  declined  slowly  but  irrevocably  thereafter.  Even  the 
Irish  Methodists,  a rather  more  numerous  but  much  more  sorely 
tried  community,  did  better  than  this.  Stability  rather  than 
growth  was  their  forte,  and  they  held  their  ground  until  the  mass 
emigration  occasioned  by  the  Famine.  What  could  be  the 
explanation? 

“It  is  a capital  mistake  to  suppose  that  Methodism  has  failed 
i**  Scotland.”  asserted  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  in 
1849,  “Methodism  never  has  failed,  and  never  can  fail  so  long  as 
d continues  to  be  Wesleyan  Methodism.  Had  the  arrangements  of 
our  venerated  founder  regarding  Scotland  been  faithfully  adhered 
to  and  efficiently  carried  out,  the  direct  effects  of  the  system 
^ould  in  all  probability  have  been  much  more  extensive.”1  For 
Wesley,  “episcopalian  though  he  was,  . . . formed  what  may  be 
esignated  a Scottish  Presbyterian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  (1849),  74. 
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because  he  was  fully  convinced  that  such  a system  was  best  suited 
to  the  country”,  but  his  arrangements  had  not  been  adhered  to. 
This  explanation  of  failure,  every  bit  as  extraordinary  as  the 
consolation  that  the  indirect  effect  of  Methodism  had  been  the 
rise  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Kirk,  was  in  a measure  an 
answer  to  an  unreal  question.  The  great  post-war  social  and 
economic  crisis  which  inscribed  the  word  “Peterloo”  indelibly  in 
the  mythology  of  the  English  radicals,  produced  schism  in 
Ireland,  and  put  an  end  to  Wesleyan  hopes  of  becoming  a 
popular  urban  religion,  had  necessarily  serious  effects  upon  the 
weaker  outlying  Methodist  causes.  Welsh-speaking  Methodism 
resigned  itself  to  the  junior  position  among  the  Welsh 
denominations;  a notable  attempt  to  capture  the  unchurched 
protestant  population  of  Paris  was  a total  disaster;  and  Scottish 
Methodism  entered  upon  its  long  slide.  Once  the  absurd  premise 
that  Wesleyanism  could  never  fail  is  abandoned,  then,  it  may  be 
urged,  Scottish  Methodism  ceases  even  to  be  a problem,  and  so  to 
be  worth  writing  about. 

Ecclesiastical  failures,  however,  are  more  interesting  to 
historians  than  successes,  for  they  are  less  susceptible  to  glib 
explanations.  Bunting  indeed  declared  that  “if  Methodism  in 
Scotland  were  put  up  to  auction,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  with  it”,2  and  much  of  it  was  in  the  end  put  up  to 
auction;  but,  like  other  debtors,  Scottish  Methodism  for  long 
found  that  living  beyond  its  means  was  the  only  way  to  obtain 
indispensable  credit.  The  theory  was  that  individual  circuits  met 
their  expenses,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  preachers’  allowances, 
but  if  there  were  deficiencies,  they  were  carried  forward  to  the 
District  Meeting,  and  if  they  were  not  met  there,  to  Conference, 
which  charged  them  to  the  Contingent  Fund  as  long  as  there  was 
anything  in  that  Fund  to  charge  them  to.  In  the  great  post-war 
financial  crisis,  this  escape  route  was  an  inducement  to  circuits  to 
tempt  preachers  by  a promise  of  generous  allowances  with  a view 
to  incurring  deficiencies  for  someone  else  to  pay.  “In  this  circuit 
for  years”,  wrote  Zechariah  Taft  in  1818  from  Alnwick,  a circuit 
lately  severed  from  Berwick,  “the  preacher  received  his  pay  at  a 
high  rate  of  calculation,  and  at  the  end  the  deficiency  was  taken 
to  the  Conference,  often  between  one  and  two  hundred  pounds 
under  the  name  of  house  rent  (when  none  was  paid,  the  Trustees 
charged  no  rent),  coals  and  candles,  Quarterage,  etc.  This  plan  I 
fear  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent,  especially  in  North  Britain.  In 
proof  of  this  I will  transcribe  part  of  a letter  from  a travelling 
preacher:  ‘You  can  learn  nothing  at  all  of  Scotch  affairs  from  the 
Minutes.  It  is  all  chicanery  and  deceit.  If  a sum  cannot  be 


2 Wesley  F.  Swift,  Methodism  in  Scotland  (London,  1947),  70. 
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disposed  under  one  head,  it  is  crammed  under  another.  ’3  Even 
family  allowances  would  be  abused  without  ‘a  plan  . . . effectually 
to  prevent  all  false  baptisms'.  In  the  years  between  1811  and 
1835,  the  Contingency  Fund  met  deficiencies  on  the  Scottish 
circuits  to  the  tune  of  all  but  £17,000,  while  Scotland  contributed 
in  its  turn  barely  £1,600." 

More  oppressive  even  than  the  running  expenses  of  the 
Scottish  circuits  were  the  debts  on  the  chapels,  and  here  there  was 
a more  obvious  scapegoat,  the  celebrated  Valentine  Ward.  Ward 
received  his  first  Scottish  station,  Glasgow,  in  1811,  at  the  age  of 
30,  and  in  due  course  occasioned  a new  Conference  rule 
forbidding  preachers  to  graduate  at  the  university  without 
permission.5  Ward  was  a very  successful  preacher,  and  at  first  his 
colleagues  wished  him  “to  continue  his  bishopric  as  his  sway  is  so 
mild  and  his  affection  so  sincere”.6  But  he  was  almost  instantly  in 
the  business  of  chapel-building  or  -buying,  and  between  1813  and 
1819  acquired  at  least  14  new  buildings,  the  cost  of  which  proved 
altogether  beyond  the  capability  of  congregations  to  sustain.  Some 
of  what  Ward  did  needed  to  be  done.  A new  chapel  had  to  be 
built  in  Edinburgh  where  the  old  Octagon  was  demolished  as  part 
of  the  Regent  Bridge  redevelopment;  but  the  new  chapel  at 
Nicolson  Square  cost  thousands,  far  more  than  the  congregation 
could  afford.  Some  of  what  he  did  was  unlucky.  The  chapel  he 
bought  at  Perth  (and  which  Duncan  McAllum  had  been 
authorised  to  purchase)  was  pronounced  “likely  to  stand  for  50 
years”,  but  an  opponent  of  Methodism  in  the  place  took  steps  to 
get  it  condemned  as  unsafe,  and  in  the  end  Ward  had  it  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  with  four  shops  below  and  a preacher’s  house 
above,  thus  securing  an  income  for  the  property,  at  double  the 
original  capital  cost.  One  of  the  things  which  tempted  him  to 
extravagance  was  the  prospect  of  obtaining  at  cut-price  rates  the 
succession  to  another  ailing  evangelistic  enterprise.  He  began  by 
renting  Robert  Haldane’s  Tabernacle  in  Jamaica  Street,  Glasgow; 
the  ill-fated  purchase  at  Perth  was  Haldane’s  Tabernacle  there, 
and  a building  and  site  which  had  cost  nearly  £4,000  were  picked 
up  for  £1,050;  at  the  same  time  Haldane  unloaded  upon  him  for 
£450  his  Tabernacle  at  Elgin  which  had  cost  between  two  and 
three  thousand  pounds.  It  was,  however,  hardly  a bargain;  when 


’ Bunting  Corr.  Zechariah  Taft  to  J.  B.,  Alnwick,  [7]  May  1818.  This  and 
subsequent  MS.  references  are  to  transcripts  made  from  material  formerly  in 
the  Methodist  Church  Archives,  and  now  preserved  in  the  John  Rylands 
Library,  Manchester,  but  still  uncatalogued  and  not  yet  readily  available  to  the 
public.  Letters,  however,  should  be  traceable  in  future  from  the  very  full 
references  here  given. 

4 Swift,  op.  cit.,  89. 

s Tyerman  MSS.,  iii,  fo.  428. 

‘ Tyerman  MSS.,  iii,  fo.  427. 
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sold  13  years  later  for  £358  it  bore  a debt  of  £648.7  And  there 
were  purchases  or  new  buildings  in  smaller  places,  often  too  large 
and  expensive,  all  the  way  from  Ayr  to  Strathkinness  in  Fife,  and 
a major  blunder  in  Aberdeen.  Here  a new  chapel  was  needed,  but, 
when  Ward  had  finished,  the  Society  found  itself  encumbered  by 
its  old  chapel  which  it  could  not  sell,  a new  chapel,  and  a site  for 
the  ultimate  replacement  of  the  new  chapel;  not  surprisingly,  a 
hitherto  viable  circuit  became  financially  dependent,  and  a 
generation  later  had  to  call  on  the  Free  Church  to  bail  it  out. 

In  all  this  Ward  was  behaving  as  the  English  connexion  as  a 
whole  was  behaving,  and  like  the  English  connexion  as  a whole  he 
had  bad  luck  in  acquiring  a mass  of  debt  on  the  eve  of  the 
severest  deflation  of  modern  times.  Chapel  debts  may  now  be  paid 
off  from  inflation,  but  dry  rot  may  be  fatal;  then,  the  crippling 
increase  in  the  real  burden  of  debt  occasioned  by  the  restoration 
of  sound  money  almost  overwhelmed  the  English  connexion  and 
produced  a crisis  situation  in  the  Scottish  districts.  What  was 
unforgiveable  about  Ward  was  not  that  he  did  not  foresee  the 
unforeseeable,  but  that  he  picked  up  his  bargains  on  short-term 
paper  which  he  did  not  know  how  to  meet,  and  which  he  did  not 
account  for  in  any  way  comprehensible  to  his  colleagues.' 
Conference’s  first  reaction  to  all  this  was  to  keep  Ward  in 
Scotland  and  make  him  do  the  begging,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  but  it  would  not  do;  he  had  in  the  end  to  be  got  out,  and 
was  to  die  in  Jamaica  in  1834. 

In  1815  Ward  noted  that  his  chapel-building  programme  “has 
caused  much  conversation,  as  the  Providence  of  God,  in  my  opinion, 
has  been  eminently  displayed  thro’  the  whole  business”.  The  debts 
he  incurred  continued  to  cause  conversation,  which  tended  to  a 
rather  different  conclusion.  At  the  Liverpool  Conference  of  1820, 
the  President  was  directed  to  visit  Scotland  on  his  way  to  the  Irish 
Conference,  to  meet  as  many  of  the  Scottish  preachers  as  possible 
and  give  them  encouragement.  The  President  was,  of  course, 
Jabez  Bunting.  The  following  year  George  Marsden  repeated  the 
operation,  and  it  was  hoped  that  regular  oversight  might  be 
provided  by  this  means.  But  it  was  not  much  use  if  the  President 
was  not  an  organiser;  and  when  in  1825  it  was  the  “President’s 


This  information  is  derived  from  the  fragments  of  Ward  s (no  longer  extant) 
diary  copied  by  Tyerman  in  Tyerman  MSS.,  iii,  fos.  528-34,  which  give 
financial  information  missed  by  Swift,  op.  cit.,  88.  On  Ward  see  Swift  op.  cit. , 
72-8,  and  A.  J.  Hayes,  “Valentine  Ward:  a reassessment”,  Proceedings  of  the 
Scottish  Branch  of  the  Wesley  Historical  Society,  viii  (2)  [1976]  , 2T9.  On  the 
Nicolson  Square  chapel,  see  A.  J.  Hayes,  Edinburgh  Methodism  I76I\[zP 
(Edinburgh,  1976).  Nor  did  follies  cease  whefi  Ward  left:  A J.  Hayes,  The 
extinct  Methodist  Societies  of  South-Ept  Scotland:  3.  Musselburgh. 

Proceedings  of  the  Wesley  Historical  Society,  Ixli  (1977),  77-85. 

Tyerman  MSS.,  iii,  fos.  533-4:  Hayes,  "Valentine  Ward",  12.  A promissory 
note  on  Ayr  chapel  turned  up  in  1839  (MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  John  Simon  to  J.B., 
Ayr,  30th  Sept.  1839). 
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opinion  that  the  state  of  the  chapels  in  Scotland  should  undergo  a 
full  examination”  he  insisted  on  taking  Bunting,  the  answer  to 
every  administrative  problem,  with  him.9  On  this  occasion 
Bunting  did  not  generate  the  explosion  produced  when  he  was 
taken  to  Leeds  in  1827,  but  neither  did  he  produce  a solution.  In 
1828  the  Peterhead  trustees  were  on  the  brink  of  selling  their 
chapel  for  £200  as  a modest  contribution  towards  their  debts  of 
£5 00. 10  By  the  early  ’thirties  the  three  Glasgow  chapels  on  a 
consolidated  trust  had  a debt  of  £14,000,  the  interest  on  which 
put  the  circuit  books  in  the  red  to  the  tune  of  £150  p.a.  A 
connexional  grant  of  £2,000  made  on  condition  that  the  trustees 
raised  £1,000  put  the  revenue  account  in  balance.  But  promissory 
notes  still  came  in  which  the  trustees  could  not  meet,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  strengthening  the  trust  as  long  as  even  the 
reduced  debt  (£11,000)  exceeded  the  architect’s  valuation  of  the 
properties  (£10, 150). 11  The  Conference  of  1829  regarded  Scottish 
indebtedness  as  “hopelessly  beyond  the  power  of  relief  . . . 
progressively  growing  worse  from  year  to  year”,  and  now 
assuming  “an  appalling  aspect”.12  The  spiritual  consequences 
were  every  bit  as  bad.  “Last  summer”,  reported  James  Anderson 
in  1830,  “I  was  as  far  North  as  Inverness.  O what  a change  in 
Methodism  since  I was  there  39  y<ears>  ago!  Then  we  had  large 
congregations,  and  lively  societ<ies>  which  are  now  reduced  to 
mere  skeletons,  with  a few  exceptions,  and  others  have  become 
extinct.  Buckie  <which>  was  first  opened  by  the  late  Mr 
Doncaster  and  myself  <is>  the  only  place  in  the  North  which 
maintains  its  groun<d>.  In  those  days  we  never  considered  ease 
and  convenience,  our>  grand  business  was  to  do  good,  and  to 
preach  wherever  <we>  could  find  an  open  door  — many  a time 
have  I traverse<d>  snowy  hills,  with  a piece  of  dry  bread  in  my 
pock<et  and  washed?>  it  down  by  snow  hardened  in  my  hand.  I 

9 Methodist  Magazine  (1821),  689:  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  (1822),  584: 
MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  E.  Grindrod  to  J.B.,  1st  Dec.  1825. 

10  MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  R.  Nicholson  to  J.B.,  Aberdeen,  10th  Dec.  1828. 

11  MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  W.  Constable  to  J.B.,  Glasgow,  16th  Nov.  1832:  same  to 
same,  Glasgow,  30th  Sept.  1833.  The  Aberdeen  trust  faced  similar  problems;  it 
was  reported  in  1844  “that  they  [the  Trustees]  live  at  Inverury,  16  miles  from 
Aberdeen;  that  they  never  worship  in  the  chapel  themselves,  having  a chapel  at 
their  own  place,  which  they  attend;  that  they  have  no  connection  with 
Aberdeen,  excepting  as  Trustees,  which  makes  them  responsible  for  a debt  of 
£830,  the  interest  of  which  is  raised  with  considerable  difficulty;  that  the  case 
has  been  in  agitation  more  than  two  years;  that  their  number  now  is  only 
three;  and  that  they  are  far  advanced  in  life  . . .”  (MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  Wm. 
Lindley  to  J.B.,  Aberdeen,  4th  Dec.  1844). 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  (1830),  116-7.  This  lament  was  fully  borne  out  by 
the  celebrated  Scots  preacher  Duncan  McAllum,  who  added:  “As  to  Leith, 
Dunformillen  [sic]  and  Perth,  only  Mr  Ward  can  explain  how  they  stand". 
MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  D.  McAllum  to  J.B.,  Dunbar,  1st  July  1829.  On  the 
Dunfermline  chapel  see  A.  J.  Hayes,  “The  extinct  Methodist  Societies  of 
South-East  Scotland:  1.  Dunfermline",  Proceedings  of  the  Weslev  Historical 
Society,  xli  (1977),  12-21. 
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assure  you  I felt  a great  deal  in  witnessing  this  fearful  desolation 
and  asked  myself  what  can  have  been  the  causes  of  all  this,  and 
concluded  that  it  must  be  owing  to  the  purchase  or  erection  of 
chapels  with  heavy  debts  upon  them,  which  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
people”.13 

Since  by  now  it  was  clear  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  rapid 
growth  in  Scottish  Methodism  to  take  up  the  spare  capacity 
produced  by  the  speculations  of  Ward  and  others,  the  connexion 
had  three  rational  choices  before  it.  It  might  cut  its  losses  and  get 
out;  it  might  strengthen  the  number  and  quality  of  the  preaching 
staff  appointed  to  Scotland  in  the  hope  that  the  cause  might  be 
made  viable;  or  it  might  take  steps  to  convert  Scottish  Methodism 
into  a low-cost  enterprise  more  suited  to  one  view  of  what  the 
needs  of  that  country  were,  and  to  the  admitted  poverty  of  much 
of  the  flock. 

When  the  crisis  broke  in  1819,  the  first  view  was  represented 
by  William  Myles  who,  as  an  Irishman,  was  well  aware  of  the 
pressure  exerted  upon  his  own  people  by  the  licensed  beggars  of 
Scottish  Methodism.  ‘‘With  respect  to  Scotland  — we  must  send 
fewer  preachers  there.  It  is  considered  ...  by  many  persons 
downright  folly  to  be  sending  such  large  sums  to  a people  so  well- 
instructed  as  the  Scotch  are”.u  This,  however,  was  advice  the 
connexion  was  loathe  to  accept.  The  debts  themselves  riveted  a 
somewhat  reluctant  Methodist  presence  in  many  towns  and 
villages.  There  was  a genuine  unwillingness  to  abandon  members 
who  had  been  encouraged  to  adopt  a Methodist  profession  against 
opposition  of  various  kinds.  Methodist  triumphalism  was  very 
ready  to  believe  that  ‘‘the  value  and  success  of  the  labours  of  the 
Methodist  preachers  in  Scotland  can  by  no  means  be  adequately 
estimated  by  looking  merely  at  the  number  of  members  actually 
enrolled  in  our  own  Societies  ...  or  even  at  that  of  the  persons 
who  are  regular  hearers  of  the  Gospel  in  our  chapels  . . . there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Methodism  has,  in  many  more  cases, 
exerted  an  indirect  and  often  acknowledged  influence,  of  the  most 
beneficial  kind,  on  the  spiritual  interests  of  persons  who,  for 
various  causes,  do  not  see  it  their  duty  statedly  to  attend  our 
congregations,  or  formally  to  unite  with  us  in  Christian 
fellowship”.15  Moreover,  while  admitting  that  ‘‘the  Scotch  are  of 
the  most  part  a well-informed  people”,  the  preachers  found  them 
anything  but  ‘‘well-instructed”.  ‘‘Very  little  of  the  power  of 
godliness  is  known  amongst  them.  ...  A present  salvation  is 
seldom  heard  in  the  churches,  the  gospel  being  preached  rather  as 
a system  of  doctrines  than  as  truths  which  are  to  be  experienced”. 
‘‘I  am  quite  sure  that  the  religion  and  morality  of  the  Scotch 
people  are  amazingly  over-rated  ’,  reported  another  preacher, 

13  MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  James  Anderson  to  J.B.,  Hamilton,  25th  Sept.  1830. 

14  MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  William  Myles  to  J.B.,  Hull,  5th  June  1819. 

13  Methodist  Magazine  (1821),  689. 
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“while  their  widespread  Calvinism  and  their  good  opinion  of 
themselves  do  very  much  to  prevent  the  spread  of  vital 
godliness.  . . . Our  good  friend  Dr  Coldstream  often  says  instead 
of  their  religion  leading  them  to  God,  they  make  a god  of  their 
religion”.16  At  Buckie  in  1821  “the  people  in  general  are  in 
lamentable  ignorance,  prophaneness  and  self-righteousness”.17 
Scotland,  in  short,  might  be  a luxury  Methodism  could  not 
afford,  but  Methodism  was  a necessity  Scotland  could  not  afford 
to  be  without. 

What  were  the  prospects  of  strengthening  the  preaching  force 
in  numbers  or  quality?  It  was  the  boast  of  Methodism  against 
Independency  or  Anglicanism  that  it  could  direct  its  resources 
with  purpose;  there  was  certainly  no  constitutional  obstacle  to 
doing  so;  moreover  the  preachers  observed  (with  some 
satisfaction)  a more  pronounced  clericalism  in  Scottish  opinion 
than  they  were  used  to  at  home.  “Unless  the  preacher  is  first  and 
last  in  everything,  Methodism  cannot  (humanly  speaking)  be 
maintained”.  Thomas  Jones  noted  of  Paisley,  where  in  1848  the 
preachers  came  twice  a year  to  administer  the  sacrament,  that 
“all  that  was  wanted  to  raise  Methodism  in  that  town,  was  a 
resident  minister.  Several  respectable  persons  would  immediately 
join,  if  like  other  churches  they  had  a pastor  of  their  own  living 
and  moving  among  them.”18  Even  if  the  Scots  legend  that  the 
pastoral  relationship  (an  inevitable  victim  of  Methodist  insistence 
on  itinerancy)  “is  nowhere  regarded  with  greater  sacredness  than 
in  this  country”  were  taken  with  a pinch  of  salt,  Wesley’s 
stationing  of  46  preachers  in  the  Edinburgh  circuit  in  the  last  26 
years  of  his  life  hardly  suggested  a use  of  manpower  appropriate 
to  an  uphill  task.19  Why  not  simply  increase  the  stake?  The  truth 
was,  of  course,  that  the  much-vaunted  sovereignty  of  the 
Methodist  Conference  looked  less  than  sovereign  in  its  actual 
operation,  and  always  had  done.  In  1830  James  Anderson 
complained  bitterly  of  “preachers  being  sent  who  were  never 

16  MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  Thomas  Preston  to  J.B.,  Edinburgh,  6th  Mar.  1801  (cf. 
same  to  same,  Dunbar,  11th  March  1800):  Jonathan  J.  Bates  to  J.B., 
Edinburgh,  31st  July  1839.  This  was  a commonplace  theme  of  Scots  Methodist 
obituary,  e.g.  of  Jane  Lamb  of  Arbroath  (d.  1809)  who  as  a member  of  the 
Kirk  “thought  herself  a true  believer,  because  she  held  the  opinions,  and 
regularly  attended  the  ordinances  of  that  Church”,  but  on  marrying  a 
Methodist  was  “soon  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  orthodox  sentiments  and 
outward  morality  for  salvation  without  that  radical  change  of  the  heart  and 
spirit,  by  a new  birth,  which  the  natural  state  of  man  renders  necessary" 
( Methodist  Magazine  (1810),  83-4). 

17  MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  Richard  Tabraham  to  J.B.,  Buckie,  June  1821.  The  Scots’ 
self-righteousness,  their  being  “to  the  last  degree  bigotted  to  their  own  way” 
(Tyerman  MSS.,  iii,  fo.  124)  is  a constant  complaint. 

" MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  Jonathan  J.  Bates  to  J.B.,  Edinburgh,  31st  July  1839: 
Thomas  R.  Jones  to  J.B.,  Glasgow,  11th  July  1848. 

17  David  Wilson,  Methodism  in  Scotland  (Aberdeen,  1850),  26:  Swift,  op.  cit., 
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qualified  to  meet  a Scotch  audience,  and  who  could  be  provided 
for  nowhere  else!!”,  and  recalled  that  “in  olden  time  we  could 
name  a Hanby,  a Pilmore,  a Pawson,  an  Atmore,  a Bogie,  a 
Johnson,  a Barber,  a <Co>wnley,  a Newton,  etc.  etc.  some  of 
whom  were  of  first-class  talent  in  their  day”.20  At  the  time, 
however,  Pawson  had  held  that  the  aged  Wesley  did  not  know 
what  he  was  about  in  Scotland,  and  that  although  he  was  willing 
to  ordain  only  men  who  were  willing  to  stay  some  years  north  of 
the  border,  he  thought  that  the  “weakest  preachers,  if  they  were 
only  what  he  calls  men  of  Fire”  were  what  were  wanted.21  And  so 
it  continued.  Preachers  were  not  forthcoming  to  go  to  Scotland  to 
wrestle  with  a burden  of  debt,  “to  the  miserable  makeshift 
establishment  to  which  this  circuit  [Calton,  Glasgow]  had  recourse 
to  provide  itself  with  the  labours  of  a 2nd  minister”,  to  what  John 
McLean  called  “a  penal  settlement  for  disordered  or  suspected 
missionaries  . . . [and]  young  unformed  men,  who  are  here  as  free 
to  follow  their  crudest  ideas,  as  if  they  were  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa”.22  The  fact  was  that  in  this  respect  the  fate  of  Scotland 
was  simply  that  of  great  areas  of  rural  England  writ  large.  And 
what  inducement  had  the  connexional  management  to  make  a 
change?  To  reinforce  the  manpower  of  Scottish  circuits  would  in 
the  short  run  at  least  run  counter  to  all  the  efforts  that  were  being 
made  to  enforce  financial  discipline  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
while  recent  experience  with  Valentine  Ward  afforded  the  worst 
possible  precedent  for  stationing  men  of  mark  for  substantial 
periods  in  Scotland.  The  galling  aspect  of  this  from  a Scots 
viewpoint  was  that  Wesley’s  early  missions  in  Scotland  (as  in 
Ireland)  produced  a succession  of  distinguished  native  preachers 
who  went  off  to  the  lusher  pastures  of  the  south.23  The  result  was 
that  market  forces,  contained  only  partially  by  connexional 
subsidies,  reduced  the  staff  of  the  Scottish  circuits  from  27  in 
1818  to  18  in  1844. 

Financial  objections  could  hardly  apply,  or  at  least  could 
hardly  apply  in  the  same  way,  to  converting  Methodism  to  a low- 
cost  enterprise.  In  1826,  for  example,  John  Shipman  urged  the 
staffing  of  north  of  Scotland  circuits,  and  especially  Stonehaven, 
where  there  were  “but  17  members  and  all  of  them  very  poor, 

20  MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  James  Anderson  to  J.B.,  Hamilton,  25th  Sept.  1830. 

21  Tyerman  MSS.,  iii,  fo.  145. 

22  MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  Thomas  R.  Jones  to  J.B.,  Glasgow,  6th  July  1848:  John 
McLean  to  J.B.,  1st  Apr.  1857.  In  1844  Thomas  Williams  thought  West  Africa 
a good  deal  preferable  to  Leith  (MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  Thomas  Williams  to  J.B., 
Leith,  19th  Feb.  1844). 

25  This  was  not  true  of  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  all,  Duncan  McAllum, 
who  died  in  1834  aged  78.  He  served  chiefly  in  Scotland  and  often  preached 
four  times  on  a Sunday,  twice  in  English  and  twice  in  Gaelic  ( Wesleyan 
Methodist  Magazine  [1834]  717).  In  1843  the  recruitment  of  Scots  preachers 
for  the  English  work  was  powerfully  urged  in  Conference  as  an  argument  for 
continued  support  to  the  Scottish  cause  (B.  Gregory,  Sidelights  on  the  conflicts 
of  Methodism  [London,  1899],  342). 
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save  two  or  three”  with  “veteran  supernumeraries”.  To  this 
Bunting  replied,  reasonably  enough,  that  “generally  our  Brethren, 
when  compelled  to  become  supernumeraries,  incline  decidedly  to 
sit  down  in  places  where  their  families,  friends  or  particular 
connexions  reside;  and  are  unwilling  to  spend  their  last  days 
among  strangers.  I have  looked  over  the  minutes,  and  do  not  find 
one  whom  I think  we  could  persuade  to  leave  his  present  abode 
for  a place  so  distant,  and  especially  so  far  north  as 
Stonehaven”.24  But  it  was  not  a low-cost  enterprise  which  built  a 
new  chapel  for  the  17  poor  members  of  Stonehaven  in  1828  (it 
was  sold  in  1859). 

Some  explanation  is  required  why  Methodism  did  so  little  to 
develop  the  original  inspiration  of  its  itinerancy,  i.e.  a ministry 
not  church-based,  in  circumstances  which  seemed  ideally  designed 
for  it.  It  almost  went  without  saying  that  that  enthusiast  Thomas 
Coke  in  1786  had  perceived  that  “in  the  highlands,  and  adjacent 
islands,  many  scores,  perhaps  I may  say,  hundreds  of  thousands, 
are  little  better  than  the  rudest  barbarians”,  and  had  acquired 
both  “a  zealous  young  man,  well  versed  in  the  Erse”,  and  an 
unlimited  commission  from  Wesley  to  rove  the  area.25  In  1826 
John  Nowell  and  a Mr  Lane  made  a most  successful  tour  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides,  being  welcomed  even  by  Gaelic  speakers,  and 
assured  by  the  gentry  that  “the  establishment  of  an  itinerant 
ministry  in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  is  the  only  way 
whereby  the  spiritual  necessities  of  widely  scattered  inhabitants 
can  be  adequately  met.”26  A mission  of  this  kind  required  support 
for  the  initial  manpower  costs,  but  could  dispense  altogether  with 
the  bricks  and  mortar  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  Scottish 
Methodism.  Yet  the  opportunity  was  let  slip,  and  the  ultimate 
missioning  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  was  left  to  Lowland 
forces  every  bit  as  foreign  to  the  area  as  Methodism.  A return  to 
“primitivism”  of  this  kind  was  really  out  of  the  question  for  two 
quite  different  reasons.  The  Methodism  of  Jabez  Bunting  (and  of 
Valentine  Ward)  was  fascinated  by  Thomas  Chalmers’s  schemes 
for  urban  parish  management  and  charmed  by  his  kind 
references.27  When  Bunting  paid  his  presidential  visit  to  Scotland 
in  1821,  Valentine  Ward  obtained  for  him  an  invitation  to 
breakfast  with  Chalmers  at  the  great  man’s  house,  and  Chalmers 
and  the  Scottish  publisher  William  Collins  followed  up  the  visit 
with  negotiations  for  the  dissemination  of  Chalmers’s  works  and 
other  evangelical  publications  through  the  monthly  parcels 


MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  J.B.  to  John  Shipman,  Manchester,  11th  May  1826:  John 
Shipman  to  J.B.,  Liverpool,  21st  July  1826. 

25  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  (1840),  574. 

14  MS.  Corr.  of  Methodist  Ministers,  J.  Nowell  to  Joseph  Entwisle,  Glasgow,  10th 
July  1826. 

17  Methodist  Magazine  (1821),  452-5,  517-31:  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine 
(1822),  40-46,  105-111,  174-7,  237-242. 
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of  literature  which  went  out  from  the  Methodist  Book 
Room  in  London  to  Methodist  preachers  everywhere.28  The  close 
links  between  Scottish  evangelicals  and  the  Methodist  connexional 
leaders  in  the  age  of  the  Disruption  had  already  been  forged,  and 
dictated  the  connexional  apologetic  for  its  extravagance  in 
Scotland:  “when  it  is  considered  what  an  extensive  field  for 
religious  exertion  is  to  be  found,  especially  in  the  dense  and 
crowded  population  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  that  country, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  faithful,  assiduous,  and  successful 
services  of  various  learned  and  pious  ministers,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  National  Establishment,  an  additional  number  of  zealous 
labourers  are  still  wanted  even  in  Scotland  itself,  we  cannot  but 
express  our  hope  that  the  Methodists  will  continue  to  devote  to 
this  object  a suitable  portion  of  those  means  of  usefulness  which 
Divine  Providence  may  be  pleased  to  place  at  their  disposal”.29 
This  could  only  mean  that  Methodism  would  try  to  supplement 
the  urban  parish  system  of  the  establishment  with  a minuscule 
parish  system  of  its  own.  More  generally,  the  whole  trend  of 
official  Methodism  was  to  secure  recognition  of  the  pastoral  office 
in  an  exalted  form,  to  ensure  not  merely  that  Methodist  preachers 
were  full  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  that  they  looked 
like  those  ministers  had  traditionally  looked.30  While  other 
churches  were  puzzling  over  the  New  Testament  office  of 
evangelist,  asking  whether  it  was  of  perpetual  validity  and,  if  so, 
how  it  was  to  be  related  to  the  pastoral  office,31  Bunting’s 
Methodism  gave  itself  to  swallowing  up  the  evangelist  in  the 
pastor,  to  metamorphosing  into  a church-based  ministry  apt  both 
for  working  off  the  debts  incurred  in  building  the  large  new 
chapels  in  the  English  towns  and  for  providing  some  home 
comforts  for  a body  of  preachers  now  almost  all  married.  What 
the  Wesleyan  preachers  were  loathe  to  do  in  rural  England,  they 
would  not  do  at  all  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  South  of  the 
border  the  low-cost  enterprise  was  being  provided  by  Primitive 
and  Independent  Methodists. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  English  connexional  management 
took  none  of  the  three  courses  which  were  suggested  by  pastoral 
or  economic  rationality,  and  the  result  was  that  in  addition  to  the 
large  sums  they  paid  out  to  meet  circuit  deficiencies  on  the 
current  account,  they  paid  out  between  1819  and  1835  over 

!»  MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  Valentine  Ward  to  J.B.,  Glasgow,  6th  June  1821;  Same  to 
same  17th  Oct.  1821:  Wm.  Collins  to  J.B.,  Glasgow,  3rd  Nov.  1821.  cf. 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  (1840),  155n. 

” Methodist  Magazine  (1821),  689. 

30  On  this  see  W.  R.  Ward,  “The  Legacy  of  John  Wesley:  the  Pastoral  Office  in 
Britain  and  America",  Statesmen,  Scholars  and  Merchants,  ed.  A.  Whiteman, 
J.  S.  Bromley  and  P.  G.  M.  Dickson  (Oxford,  1973),  323-50:  W.  R.  Ward, 
Religion  and  Society  in  England,  1790-1850  (London,  1972),  75-104,  149-52. 

•>'  W.  R.  Ward,  "The  Baptists  and  the  transformation  of  the  church,  1780-1830", 
Baptist  Quarterly,  xxv  (1973),  174. 
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£13,000  to  reduce  the  debt  on  19  chapels,  10  of  which 
nevertheless  had  to  be  sold  within  the  period.32  A substantial 
reduction  of  the  debt  would  have  helped  and,  as  one  Edinburgh 
preacher  pointed  out  to  Bunting,  the  great  success  of  the 
Centenary  Fund  in  1839  provided  the  connexion  with  precisely  the 
windfall  it  needed  to  set  on  a sound  footing  at  least  the  causes 
most  worth  saving.33  But  nothing  showed  more  clearly  the  way  the 
wind  was  blowing  in  the  connexion  than  the  use  of  the  Centenary 
Fund  as  a great  endowment  for  central  administration  in  the 
shape  of  a college  for  the  training  of  preachers  and  a Mission 
House;  and  the  latter,  at  least,  concerned  the  interests  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  quite  as  nearly  as  the  Scottish  districts. 

If,  however,  English  connexional  policy  was  devoted 
overwhelmingly  to  non-Scottish  ends,  preachers  in  Scotland 
continued  to  send  in  hopeful  reports  of  revival,34  which  could  not 
all  have  been  whistling  in  the  dark;  and  the  planting  of  a great 
range  of  societies,  however  short-lived,  showed  that  the  Scottish 
atmosphere  was  not  invincibly  alien.  This  was  true  even  on  a 
theological  level.  Just  as  the  efforts  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
make  a fight  of  it  in  the  later  ’thirties  and  early  ’forties  caused 
quite  irrational  Methodist  ranting  against  Tractarianism,  a thing 
at  that  time  not  much  seen  in  parishes,  so  they  were  always  liable 
to  rant  against  “the  Calvinistical  Devil  who  reigns  in  Scotland” 
and  to  rub  their  hands  at  those  “heartily  sick  of  Calvinism”  who 
would  come  over  to  Methodism  if  only  a chapel  were  built;35  but 
there  was  also  a quite  explicit  recognition  that  “Calvinism  is 
evidently  declining  in  Scotland”  and,  by  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  the  polemical  view  was  being  urged  that  the  Scots  divines 
would  have  done  well  to  come  to  terms  with  Wesleyanism  as  a 
barrier  against  the  “far  less  scriptural”  forms  of  Arminianism  by 


” Wesley  F.  Swift,  op.  cit.,  90. 

" MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  Jonathan  J.  Bates  to  J.B.,  Edinburgh,  23rd  May  1839. 

34  Among  the  more  notable  were  “a  great  sifting  at  Perth”,  a shaking  of  the  dry 
leaves  and  meetings  that  would  not  disperse  at  Glasgow  in  1816  (MS.  Bunting 
Corr.,  J.  Armitage  to  J.B.,  Stockton,  2nd  Apr.  1816,  upon  a broadsheet  of  R. 
Heape  to  J.  Armitage,  Crieff,  19th  Feb.  1816):  “no  minister  in  Haddington,  of 
any  denomination  ever  excited  so  much  general  interest  as  Dr  M’Allum  [in 
1817];  except  that  very  eminent  and  holy  man,  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  author  of 
many  valuable  works  in  divinity”  (Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  [1829],  7):  in 
1822  “in  Dumfries  the  Lord  is  gloriously  pouring  out  his  spirit.  All  the  town  is 
moved”,  even  a prominent  Seceder  converted,  though  as  usual  the  Scottish 
gentry  were  not  touched  (Tyerman  MSS.,  iii,  fo.  427):  in  1832  protracted 
prayer  meetings  with  many  conversions  in  Glasgow  (MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  W. 
Constable  to  J.B.,  Glasgow,  16th  Nov.  1832;  repeated  excitements  at  Kilsyth 
(not  all  Methodist)  1827-39  (Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  [1840],  155-8,  248- 
51). 

5 Tyerman  MSS.,  iii,  fo.  126  (cf.  Tyerman  MSS.,  iii,  fo.  125:  "O  wicked 
Calvinism,  what  havoc  hast  thou  made  with  the  souls  of  men  in  this  once 
highly  favoured  nation”):  MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  J.  P.  Haswell  to  J.B., 
Edinburgh,  19th  Mar.  1832. 
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then  prevalent.36  In  its  turn  this  raised  the  questions  of  how  far 
Methodism  ought  to  adapt  itself  to  Scottish  conditions  and  how 
far  it  should  concentrate  on  offering  an  option  of  a kind  offered 
by  no  other  Scots  denomination.  This  controversy  alternately 
rumbled  and  flared  throughout  the  early  19th  century,  and  bore 
within  it  another  controversy,  which  had  gone  on  since  Wesley’s 
later  years,  as  to  the  principle,  if  any,  which  had  governed  the 
great  man’s  Scottish  arrangements. 

The  theory  of  adaptation  was  stated  in  its  starkest  form  in  the 
assertion  of  the  connexional  magazine  in  1849  that  Wesley  created 
“a  Scottish  Presbyterian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  because 
he  was  fully  convinced  that  such  a system  was  best  suited  to  the 
country”.37  Having  ordained  men  for  America  in  1784,  Wesley, 
knowing  that  age  might  prevent  him  celebrating  in  Scotland 
again,  ordained  men  for  the  north  in  1785  and  subsequent  years. 
But  in  what  forms,  at  what  hours,  and  in  what  dress  were  the 
ordained  men  to  exercise  their  new  functions?  John  Pawson, 
always  a critic,  groaned  in  1785:  ‘‘I  do  not  know  what  we  shall 
do,  as  Mr  Wesley  is  against  us  having  it  [the  sacrament]  in  the 
Scotch  form,  and  if  he  is  determined  then  I am  well  satisfied  that 
our  new  plan  will  answer  no  end  at  all  in  Scotland,  but  will  prove 
an  hindrance  to  the  work  of  God.  The  people  in  general  hate  the 
very  name  of  Prayer  Book  and  everything  belonging  to  it,  as  they 
have  always  been  taught  to  believe  it  but  a limb  of 
Antichrist.  . . .”38  Part  of  the  difficulty  was  that  Wesley  was 
having  to  beat  the  drum  of  loyalty  to  the  English  establishment. 
As  Pawson  put  it  inimitably:  ‘‘I  have  heard  from  various  quarters 
of  Mr  Wesley  declaring  himself  in  very  strong  terms  in  favour  of 
the  Church.  I was  not  at  all  surprised  at  this.  The  truth  is  the 
good  old  man  has  been  so  pestered  with  his  brother  and  the  high- 
church  bigots  on  all  sides  that  I believe  he  does  not  know  what  to 
do.  And  you  may  add  to  this  that  Dr  Coke  in  his  well-meant  zeal 
drives  quite  too  fast  and  by  that  means  defeats  his  own  designs. 
When  Mr  Wesley  was  here  he  told  the  whole  Sunday  night 
congregation  that  it  never  came  into  his  head  to  separate  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  that  Dr  Coke  had  entirely  mistaken  his 
meaning  throughout  the  whole  business,  and  that  there  never 
should  be  public  worship  in  that  chapel  with  his  consent.  So  that 
it  is  quite  evident  that  he  had  quite  forgot  all  that  he  himself  said 
on  that  subject  at  the  last  Conference.  Poor  dear  soul  his  memory 
fails  him.  . . .”39  The  result  was  that  although  Wesley 

3‘  Methodist  Magazine  (1812),  33:  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  (1855),  328-9 
(cf.  ibid.,  328n.  "Some  of  the  most  accomplished  divines  of  the  day  have  held 
the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement,  together  with  that  of  a Calvinistic  election, 
the  least  tenable  position,  perhaps  that  can  be  taken  in  this  field  ot 
controversy”). 

37  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  (1849),  74. 

3*  Tyerman  MSS.,  iii,  fo.  125.  , . c ^ u t tin 

3’  Tyerman  MSS.,  iii,  fo.  133.  Cf.  the  adoption  of  other  Scottish  forms  (fo.  131). 
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recommended  the  use  of  his  own  bowdlerized  version  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  the  Sunday  Service  of  the  Methodists,  the 
Scotland  district  early  acquired  a firm  rule  that  “in  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  there  shall  be  a strict  adherence 
to  the  order  sanctioned  in  Scotland  by  Mr  Wesley,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  prescribed  in  the  Church  of  Scotland”,40  and  that  by 
Bunting’s  day,  those  who  thought  Methodism  should  be  offering 
an  alternative  rather  than  an  adaptation  were  asking  “whether  an 
alteration,  as  to  the  mode,  and  frequency,  of  taking  the 
Sacrament  might  not  benefit  our  cause.  The  Independents  in 
Scotland  have  it  monthly,  so  have  we  in  England,  but  not  in 
Scotland,  here  it  is  but  at  most  quarterly.  And  whether  the 
Church  of  England  form  accompanied  by  our  usual  extempore 
services  might  not  be  proposed”.41  There  was  similar  confusion 
upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  compete  directly  with  the 
established  church  with  services  at  church  times;  from  the 
beginning  Glasgow  seems  to  have  had  the  sacraments  at  church 
times  when  Edinburgh  did  not,42  and  the  south  of  Scotland  seems 
to  have  had  services  generally  at  church  times  when  the  north  did 
not.43  It  was  the  same  story  with  the  gown  and  bands  which,  in  a 
spirit  of  adaptation,  were  permitted  in  Scotland  but  not  in 
England.  This  produced  the  paradox  that  in  the  age  of  Bunting 
(who  supported  the  gown  and  bands  for  Scotland)  ecclesiastical 
millinery  was  the  ostensible  bone  of  contention  in  some  very  nasty 
racial  trouble  in  Glasgow  between  the  Scots  (who  wanted  them) 
and  the  English  and  still  more  the  Irish  who  behaved  “with 
Chartist-like  simplicity”  and  would  not  have  them  at  any  price.44 
The  only  solution  the  Scots  could  see  to  this  was  the  separation  of 
the  native  Scottish  from  the  English  work,  as  happened 
automatically  in  Wales  for  linguistic  reasons.  What  the  Scots  did 
not  realise  was  that  this  problem  would  be  solved  for  them, 
quickly  and  to  their  disadvantage,  by  the  extraordinary 
assimilability  of  English  immigrants,  who  speedily  became 
indistinguishable  from  their  establishmentarian  or  unchurched 
neighbours. 

The  feeling  that  Scottish  Methodism  must  assert  a distinct 
identity  could  also  take  the  form  of  a demand  for  a Scottish 
conference,  a matter  raised  in  Wesley’s  lifetime,45  raised  again  by 
Valentine  Ward,  and  again  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
This  proposal  brought  up  in  an  acute  form  the  question  of 

40  Wesley  F.  Swift,  op.  cit.,  61. 

MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  John  Shipman  to  J.B.,  Liverpool,  21st  July  1826. 

41  Tyerman  MSS.,  iii,  fos.  141-2. 

41  The  letters  of  John  Wesley,  ed.  J.  Telford  (London,  1931),  vol.  vii,  370. 

Gregory,  Sidelights,  333:  David  Wilson,  Methodism  in  Scotland,  18-20:  MS 

Bunting  Corr.,  P.  Duncan  to  J.  B.,  Glasgow,  18th  Nov.  1844:  same  to  same,  n. 

pi.  or  d (postmarked,  Glasgow,  8th  Sept.  1846):  Thomas  R.  Jones  to  J.B., 

Calton,  Glasgow,  11th  July  1848. 

45  Tyerman  MSS.,  iii,  fo.  173. 
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Wesley’s  disposition  of  his  affairs.  I have  elsewhere  given  reasons 
for  believing  that  Wesley’s  intention46  in  1784-5  was  to  link 
Ireland,  America  and  “other  parts  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain”  with  the  Methodism  and  church  establishment  of 
England,  notionally  by  an  itinerant  episcopacy  and  substantially 
by  a modernised  prayer-book;  each  was  to  have  its  subordinate 
conference,  but  was  to  be  given,  by  the  stationing  of  members  of 
the  Legal  Hundred  among  them,  a toe-hold  in  the  sovereign 
British  Methodist  Conference  which  also  operated  in  an  Anglican 
context.  Had  this  system  survived  there  would  have  been  no 
particular  difficulty  in  adapting  it  to  Scottish  needs.  It  proved  in 
practice  impossible  even  for  Wesley  himself  to  keep  the 
Americans  to  the  role  assigned  to  them;  and  his  legacy  was 
divided,  the  Americans  taking  episcopacy  and  non-sovereign 
conferences,  the  English  taking  a sovereign  conference  and  what 
became  an  undifferentiated  ministry  of  which  Wesley  had  known 
nothing.  The  division  of  Wesley’s  legacy  was  to  prove  in  various 
ways  inhibiting  and  confusing  for  those  who  wished  to  assert  a 
separate  identity  for  Scottish  Methodism.  In  the  first  place  the 
English  connexional  management  claimed,  as  they  have  always 
claimed  (wrongly  in  my  view),  to  possess  the  entire  Wesleyan 
deposit,  and  in  Bunting’s  time  they  aligned  the  a priori  notion 
that  every  body  politic  possessed  a sovereign  legislative  power  (in 
this  case  a ministerial  conference)  with  the  notion  that  Christ  had 
filled  the  whole  pastoral  office  himself  and  transmitted  his 
authority  to  his  ministers,  to  produce  an  exalted  and 
untrammelled  doctrine  of  ministerial  authority.  The  polemical 
edge  of  this  doctrine  was  directed  to  English  circumstances,  but  it 
was  as  fatal  to  the  creation  of  a Scottish  conference  as  it  was  to 
the  creation  of  English  regional  conferences,  an  idea  canvassed  in 
the  early  19th  century.  In  the  second  place,  men  like  John 
McLean  who  in  the  middle  of  the  century  were  trying  to  assert  a 
distinct  Scottish  identity  had  to  do  so  by  means  of  the  fiction  that 
John  Wesley  had  created  a Presbyterian  Methodist  Church,  that 
what  was  wanted  in  Scotland  was  “English  ideas  and 
connexions”,  and  in  particular  “the  life  and  writings  of  Wesley” 
towards  which  they  descried  “a  decidedly  favourable  tendency  in 
some  of  the  higher  strata  of  Scottish  society”.  To  enforce  this 
required  “a  general  superintendency  in  perfect  subjection  to  the 
English  conference”,  without  which,  indeed,  there  was  no  end  to 
the  evils  with  which  Scotland  would  infect  English  Methodism.47 
In  short,  this  view  of  Scots  identity  involved  a riveting  of  English 
control  as  severe  as  that  called  for  by  those  whose  main  concern 
was  Scottish  indebtedness  or  the  political  repercussions  which 

46  “The  legacy  of  John  Wesley”  in  Statesmen,  Scholars  and  Merchants.  323-50. 

47  MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  John  McLean  to  J.B.,  Dalkeith,  1st  Apr.  1857:  same  to 
same,  Dalkeith,  17th  Dec.  1857. 
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would  accompany  the  general  disclosure  of  Scottish 
maladministration.48 

By  a strange  paradox,  the  division  of  Wesley’s  legacy  tied  the 
hands  even  of  those  who  wished  to  create  a primitive  Scottish 
Wesleyanism  by  means  of  English  control.  John  McLean  ground 
his  teeth  against  being  made  “practically  the  exclusive  servants  of 
the  Free  Church”,  and  adjured  his  old  patron,  Bunting,  to  “be  a 
little  less  afraid  of  polemics  than  in  your  excessive  good  nature 
and  Evangelical  Allianceism,  I fear  you  are  in  danger  of 
becoming”,  and  not  “to  be  put  out  to  nurse  in  your  old  days”.49 
For  Bunting  had  no  scruple  in  claiming  “substantially  a good  and 
valid  presbyterian  ordination  of  our  ministers”,50  and  in  the  late 
’thirties  and  early  ’forties  he  and  his  friends  came  increasingly  to 
clarify  the  failures  of  their  policies  towards  the  English  church 
establishment  on  the  one  hand  and  their  own  democracy  on  the 
other,  by  reference  to  the  parallel  hazards  of  the  Scottish 
evangelicals.51  A semi-official  commentary  on  connexional  law 
maintained  that  “in  our  form  of  government  we  are  a Scripture 
presbytery,  resembling  to  a great  degree,  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland”,  and  after  the  Disruption  it  was  held  that  “the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  very  much  resembles  the  Wesleyan  body 
now”.52  On  the  eve  of  the  Disruption  the  old  acquaintance 
between  Bunting  and  the  Free  Church  leaders  matured  into  a real 
intimacy  in  both  London  and  Scotland  on  the  various  levels  of 
congregation,  missionary  society,53  and  Evangelical  Alliance,54  to 
the  success  of  which  the  two  parties  were  committed  in  different 
but  equally  intense  ways.  Of  course  the  alleged  presbyterianism  of 
the  Methodist  constitution  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
circumstances  which  brought  the  friends  of  Chalmers  and  Bunting 
together,  and  created  their  sense  that  the  Free  Church  was 
“God’s  elected  instrument  for  evangelising  Scotland”;55  but  the 

41  MS.  Corr.  of  Methodist  Ministers,  William  France  to  Thomas  Jackson, 
Aberdeen,  13th  Jan.  1840:  “ ...  If  what  has  been  done  in  Scotland  had  been 
done  for  so  many  years  in  any  part  of  England,  I am  sure  Methodism  would 
have  gone  out  there  and  that  in  disgrace.  If  John  Stephens  had  seen  what  I 
have  been  obliged  to  see  in  black  and  white,  here  and  in  Glasgow,  and  had 
published  it  in  the  Advocate,  with  even  true  comments,  the  connexion  would 
have  been  shaken  to  its  very  centre,  and  such  a way  as  all  the  lies  and 
misrepresentations  of  that  abominable  paper  never  moved  it  about  Joe  [Joseph 
Rayner]  Stephens  and  the  dear  Doctor  [Warren]”. 

49  MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  John  McLean  to  J.B.,  Dalkeith,  17th  Dec.  1857. 

50  The  Early  Correspondence  of  Jabez  Bunting,  1820-1829,  ed.  W.  R.  Ward 
(Camden  Soc.  4th  ser.,  London,  1972),  108. 

51  On  this,  see  Ward,  Religion  and  society,  240-44. 

” E.  Grindrod,  Compendium  of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  (3rd  ed.,  London,  1848)  p.  ix;  MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  Barnard  Slater 
to  J.B.,  26th  May  1843. 

51  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  (1841),  540:  (1842),  504,  836. 

94  MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  G.  Scott  to  J.B.,  Peterhead,  4th  June  1846. 

55  Early  Victorian  Methodism.  The  Correspondence  of  Jabez  Bunting,  1830-1858, 
ed.  W.  R.  Ward  (Oxford,  1976),  316. 
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emphasis  it  received  was  extraordinarily  inhibiting  to  those  trying 
to  find  an  independent  standing-ground  for  Scottish  Methodism, 
and  their  fury  when  its  effect  was  compounded  by  the  assurances 
of  Bunting’s  eldest  son  (a  great  Evangelical  Alliance  man)  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  in  1845  that  “between  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  and  the  Free  Church  there  exists  a blessed 
and  essential  unity  of  faith”  is  not  hard  to  understand.56 
Moreover,  at  a congregational  level,  the  flirtation  with 
Presbyterianism  could  not  possibly  work,  for  the  claims  of  the 
Buntingite  ministry  involved  a most  unpresbyterian  exclusion  of 
laymen  from  pastoral  oversight;  the  lay  bogey  of  the  Free  Church 
was  not  the  congregation  but  the  state.  The  kind  of  lay  rights  for 
which  English  Methodists  went  into  schism  were  plentifully  on 
offer  north  of  the  border.  The  Kilhamite  episode  in  England 
produced  secessions  to  Congregationalism  in  Scotland;  the 
Warrenite  troubles  in  the  mid-thirties  disturbed  many  Scottish 
congregations,57  while  the  rise  of  the  high  Wesleyan  doctrine  of 
the  ministry  was  alleged  to  have  reduced  the  number  of  men  in 
the  Aberdeen  Society  to  one- quarter  of  that  of  the  women.58  If 
Methodism  was  basically  similar  in  doctrine  and  polity  to  the  Free 
Church,  and  yet  somehow  offered  fewer  lay  rights,  there  was  not 
much  point  in  being  a Methodist.  The  grand  strategy  of  Bunting, 
whatever  its  merits,  was  singularly  inappropriate  to  Scottish 
circumstances,  and  there  was  humour  in  the  fact  that  his  protege, 
McLean,  finally  came  out  in  favour  of  a congregational  veto  on 
ministerial  appointments  in  Scotland,  certainly  the  most  un- 
Wesleyan  thing  which  could  have  been  thought  of.5’  The  Free 
Church  had  not  only  been  in  competition  with  Edinburgh 
Methodism,60  and  taken  over  Methodist  causes  and  buildings  in 
the  north,61  it  deserted  the  connexional  leaders  during  their 
struggle  with  the  Wesleyan  reformers  at  the  end  of  the  ’forties, 
and  now  seemed  to  be  smuggling  its  principles  in  through  the 
back  door. 

Thus  the  story  of  Scottish  Methodism  in  the  age  of  Bunting  is 
one  of  extraordinary  contrast  between  the  interests  of  a church 
and  those  of  its  religion.  South  of  the  border  English  Methodism 
was  the  strongest,  as  the  growth  of  an  English  Catholicism  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking,  example  of  what  could  happen  when 
the  public  acquired  a greater  freedom  of  choice  in  these  matters; 


44  Wilson,  Methodism  in  Scotland,  25. 

57  See  e.g.  MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  J.  Rosser  to  J.B.,  Aberdeen,  30th  Mar.  1837:  R. 
Thompson  to  J.B.,  Dundee,  9th  July  1838:  J.  McLean  to  J.B.,  Edinburgh,  24th 
Mar.  1845:  MS.  Corr.  of  Methodist  Ministers,  R.  Heys  to  J.  Hannah,  Glasgow, 
16th  Nov.  1842. 

5*  Wilson,  Methodism  in  Scotland,  14. 

” Early  Victorian  Methodism,  417-8. 

40  MS.  Bunting  Corr.,  P.  Duncan  to  J.B.,  Edinburgh,  21st  Mar.  1844. 

41  Wesley  F.  Swift,  op.  cit.,  69. 
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in  Scotland  it  began  in  the  same  way  and  also  prospered  modestly 
on  the  growth  of  anti-establishment  sentiment.  Yet  in  Scotland 
the  battle  for  popular  favour  fought  with  the  dissenters  by  the 
evangelical  party  in  the  Kirk  was  prosecuted  with  far  greater 
energy  and  with  more  promising  weapons  than  anything  the 
Church  of  England  could  muster.  And  Scottish  Methodism  was 
tied  to  an  ecclesiastical  system  which  combined  great 
concentration  of  authority  with  a total  inability,  so  far  as  Scotland 
was  concerned,  consistently  to  adopt  any  of  the  rational  options 
open  to  it.  This  career  of  indecision  was  perhaps  fittingly  crowned 
by  the  doctrine  that  Wesley  had  intended  to  create  in  Scotland  a 
church  basically  indistinguishable  in  polity  and  doctrine  from 
those  which  were  there  already. 
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